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in the idea of national liberty. Of decisive importance for
nationhood and national character was the creation of organs for
forming the national will.
3. THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT  ON NATIONAL  UNITY IN
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY
Parliaments developed during the Middle Ages in many
countries from two roots. The one was the feudal court of a
king or prince which was composed of his principal vassals and
some clerks who advised and assisted him in his judicial, adminis-
trative and political affairs. The other was an extraordinary
assembly, consisting of a large number of influential or wealthy
persons who were summoned by the king in times of stress,
especially of impending war, for the purpose of securing the sup-
port of the whole Realm. This council was often designated as
the Community of the Realm. When such assemblies became
regular institutions and represented a large section of the nascent
nation, they approached the character of a Parliament in our
sense. For a long time, however, the regular council was often
more a court for judicial cases than an assembly concerned with
legislation.1
In the first phase of parliamentary development the initiative
everywhere lay with royalty. Parliaments on a wider basis were
formed by kings for the purposes of their government. The two
fundamental principles of modern democracy and nationality,
namely, representation and majority, were usually due to royal
insistence. The middle class of the towns in all countries were
little pleased with the demand that they should send delegates
to an assembly for voting taxes for the king, and with incurring
expenses of travelling and living. Many towns petitioned, there-
fore, that they should be relieved from the burden of sending a
delegate. Moreover, the particularism of the towns, and the
Teutonic and feudal principle of unanimity were strongly opposed
to the ideas that a delegate should have power to bind his electors
by his vote, and that the consent of a majority should be binding
on the minority.*
1 This was particularly the case in England. Gf. Charles H. Mcllwain, The High
Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy, 1910 ; A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament,
and ecL, 1934. The view, however, has recently been revived that the English Parlia-
ment had in early times already the purpose of discussing all matters affecting the
nation at large. Cf. B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and
Fourteenth Centeries, 1937, p. 263.
1 On the evolution of the principle of majority. Cf. Pollock and Maitland,
History of English Law, vol. ii, p. 6ai ; Josef Redlich, Reckt wad Technik des englischtn
Parlamentarismus, 1905, p. 536.